BUCKINGHAM
rebellion against their King, but to assist them in the siege upon them which the English government knew was shortly to be commenced. Buckingham was to ask the Rochellese if they desired such assistance.   If they answered in the negative, the soldiers were to be sent back to England, if in the affirmative, the English regiments were to be handed over to the command of Marshal Soubise. Buckingham, having completed these negotiations, must now proceed to recover the English ships detained at Bordeaux, after which a few vessels might be dispatched to the West Indies in search of Spanish treasure ships. The main business of the expedition seems, in this sea of instructions,  to sink beneath the enormous task of securing the supremacy of England on the high seas.
For the present, the destination of the expedition was to be kept a complete  secret.    Buckingham realized the tactical importance of keeping the enemy in the dark, and to this end he communicated his designs to none but his private councillors. But it was well known that vigorous preparations were in process for some sort of an exploit, and naturally there were surmises on all hands as to its target. Ever since May the raising of soldiers by the rough methods of the press gang had been going on.   On May ist Sir George Blundell had to report to the Duke that two hundred of the pressed men who had arrived at Dover were csuch base rogues'1 that he had sent one hundred and twenty of them back again.   For the support of the rest, who had arrived from various counties, he had no money, and had been obliged to borrow upon his own credit. On all sides, the attempts to impress men to serve in the expedition were met by pleas of poverty, or dearth of able-bodied men, whilst the soldiers, once pressed, mutinied or ran away upon every possible occasion.  On June 3rd Sir
1 Col. S. P. Dom. (Charles I), 1627-28, p. 159. 262